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Reviews 

Making everything afraid, 

Wrinkling up his little face, 
As he cries again for aid; 

And I cannot find the place I 

And I cannot find the place 
Where his paw is in the snare: 

Little one! O little one! 
I am searching everywhere. 

This linking of stanzas together by the repetition of 
the last line is a device employed by Mr. Stephens with rare 
discretion. By this and other repetitions, and by the extreme 
simplicity of his diction, he aids his own conviction to convince 
us. Let me recommend this modern Irishman to the nu- 
merous poets of the O thou school who search the chronicles 
and dictionaries for antique subjects and Elizabethan phrases. 
We rarely believe them for an instant, whereas we never 
question the truth of whatever Mr. Stephens chooses to sum- 
mon out of nothingness in lithe and naked beauty. 

H. M. 

The Night Watchman and Other Poems, by Vance Thomp- 
son. Kennerley. 

Mr. Thompson's poems express in mournful music the 
sensuous passions and despairs of an emotional soul. One 
does not usually question the poet's conviction, or the lan- 
guorous beauty of his rhythmic tunes. 

But oh, the reader, living in this year of grace— or, rather, 
of turmoil — 1915, does beg him to wake up. His book is 
pervaded by the heavily perfumed atmosphere of the nineties. 
It is full of "dim years" and "augural nights," of "lethal 
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wine" and "nenuphars," of "avid girls" and "temptuous 
thighs" and "desultory suave serpents": all of which inter- 
esting phenomena went out of fashion in 1900, and are no 
longer effective except to arouse dim memories of echoes. 

We should like to recommend to this poet, and others 
similarly unaware of their epoch, a few months' discipline 
as reader for Poetry. They would get so tired of artificial 
and hyperbolic language, and of supersensuous experiences, 
that they would sign a pledge, one and all, to sing hereafter 
only in words of one syllable on the commonest every-day 
affairs. In short, they would go forth holding up the stark 
nude figure of Simplicity as the only modern muse. 

That Mr. Thompson is too good a poet to resign himself 

to those lethal years aforesaid, is the special reason why we 

urge upon him this discipline. The Night Watchman, When 

Love Died, and The City are typical of his style at its best. 

Also, this lyric, The Swallow: 

There's a swallow flying to Venice 
And sick for a sight of the sea. 

wayfarer, O swallow, 

Fly light and low — I would follow 
To the dim blue isles of Venice, 
And the blue dim light of the sea. 

1 am sick for the strange new faces, 
For the flags and the ships and the sea; 
For the new strange life and the singing, 
For the boatman's cries and the ringing 
Of bells in the windy places, 

And the windy foam on the sea. 



H.M. 
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